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INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, JUNE 28. 1943 


“ |. . that I will bear true faith and alle- 
giance to the United States of America...” 
To our street and town; to all other streets 
and towns in America. It’s to them we’re 
bearing true faith and allegiance; to them 
and to that flag standing in frout of us; to 
the cotton fields and old homes of the South, 
the quiet, flat farmlands of the middle states, 
the blue skies and seas of the West Coast, 
the overwhelming peace and fragrance of 

Cape Cod . . .—From “In- 
duction, 143”. Vogue, 7- 
1-43. 





For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 





While it may be said, figu- 
ratively, that an army travels 
on its stomach, in reality, no 
army would get ahead very 
far—or very asi — without 
rai! transportation. 

It is no longer a state se- 
cret that the greater part of 
Hitler’s transportation troub- 
les stem from the fact that he 
forgot the railroads in organ- 
izing for war. He built a great 
network of roads—only to 
find that he lacked the gaso- 
line and oils to keep a war on 
wheels. This, plus the fact 
that allied airmen have con- 
centrated on destroying the 
outworn and overworked loco- 
motives that remain in the 
reich, will prove a primary 
factor in defeating the axis.. 

In the U S, railroads have 
done a superb job, handling 
@ military passenger and 
freight volume at least four 
times the 1918 peak. Remem- 
ber, 10 tons of equipment 
must accompany every soldier 
sent overseas, and at least a 
ton of supplies, each month, 
must follow him. The greater 
part of this volume must be 
moved to seaport by rail. This 
in addition to raw materials, 
moving from mine, forest and 
field to factory. 

Admittedly, the railroads 
are prospering, after many 
lean yrs. But with increased 
operating costs, they do not 
have the bonanza you might 
imagine. All Class I carriers, 
last yr, earned an average of 
5%% on investment—certain- 
ly not an excessive return. 
Fortunately, the roads have 
been able to build up their 
rolling stock. They are trying 
to do what most of us as in- 
dividuals are doing: They are 
retiring old obligatons; refi- 
nancing, and in_ general 
strengthening their struct- 
tures, 
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SUMMER PROSPECTS: 





In this lst wk of summer, we 
dive off the deep end with these forecasts: r 
The wks ahead will witness desperate, propacty reckless, 
enemy efforts to forestall inevitable doom. In addition to é 
Eastern front activity, we anticipate Japan will try to knock ' 
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| prophesies... 


China out of war; will not wholly succeed. Chaing Kai-shek’s 
i personal position remains most precarious. Our growing air 
ol strength in Pacific will be factor to be reckoned with. 

The bombing of Europe has by no means reached peak. 
It should be greatly intensified by midsummer with contin- 
; ued concentration on Ruhr industrial areas. Allies will take 


Sicily and Sardinia in coming wks. We continue to antici- i 


pate an invasion of the continent—soon. 
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As the 2nd anniversary ot the 
invasion of Russia passes without 
significant action, we are noc 
amongst those who accept too read- 
ily the conclusion that Nazis will 
make no further effort to subdue 
menacing Russia. It may be true 
that by now even Germans concede 
privately that they canno: win this 
war. Yet the early conquest of Rus- 
sia may appear the most promising 
prospect to keep from losing it. 

It should be borne in mind that 
at this stage, acquisition of territory 
is important only for what that ter- 
ritory may provide. To wage a long, 
defensive war, it would seem that 
the Nazis must have the oil of the 
Caucasus, cost what it may. A 2nd 
objective, psychologically invalu- 
able, is the capture of Moscow. (The 
Germans, with characteristic in- 
ability to comprehend the spiritual 
strength of an alien people, believe 
that once the beloved capital, 
Moskva, is in their hands, Russian 
resistance will crumble.) 


Logic points strongly to these 
Nazi objectives. Their attainment 
would establish a natural defense 
line, extending around the shores 
of the Caspian. And the move would 
assure abundant food and oil for a 
prolonged struggle. 


One primary reason we believe 
the summer will not pass without a 
third desperate effort to subdue 
Russia is that there is not, at the 
moment, any other theatre in which 
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Germany can employ her prodigious 
manpower. She cannot get at Eng- 
land. She cannot get at the United 
States. Only Russia is available. 
And of the allied forces, Russia 
alone has passed her peak (Nazis 
claimed this wk Russia had suf- 
fered 20 million casualties in two 
yrs; doubtless a fantastic exaggera- 
tion, but realistic appraisals agree 
Russian losses have exceeded those 
of Axis.) If Russia is ever to be 
conquered, Nazis may reason, it 
must be Nnow—before she can be 
fully strengthened and sustained by 
her allies. But can the Nazis risk 
@ full-strength offensive in the East 
while a 2nd front impends? 

There continues to be some evi- 
dence that they will chance it. The 
manpower is available (unreliable 
Balkan reports place Nazi strength 
on southeastern Russian front at 5 
million men.) But the great weak- 
ness—the big gamble—appears to be 
in the air. Last wk, Moscow re- 
ported 3,600 German planes de- 
stroyed in seven wks, with loss ratio 
of nearly four to one. Clearly, they 
are out to cripple axis air power in 
advance of ground offensives. 

All along the Eastern front, but 
particularly in the central sections 
facing Moscow, Germans have been 
massing fighters and bombers. The 
natural assumption is that they are 
there for use. We shall see. As we 
have said before, if there is no of- 
fensive, it will indicate almost in- 
credible weakness. 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles 


Qube 


Haddon Spurgeon 








“We'll continue to struggie 
against German submarines as long 
as the war lasts. The menace isn’t 
over by any means.”—FRANK KNox, 
Sec’y of Navy. 

7) ” 

“I knew they wouldn’t let me 
down.” — WALTER Berry’ Indiana 
farmer, refering to neighbors who 
staged a “tractor party” to plant 
Berry's crops while he was confined 
to a hospital. 

“The war is not Germany’s fault, 
but Germany’s fate.” — BERNARD 
Rust, Nazi minister of education, 
speaking at Strasbourg U. 

“ ” 

“Wars are fought by the people 
with their feelings, experiences, 
moeds and thoughts.”—Gen Kari 
von CLAUSEWITZ, traditional Ger- 
man strategist often cited by Nazis. 
(They haven’t been quoting him so 
frequently, of late.) 


“ ” 


“Apart from any narrow-minded 
moral doctrine, there are nat’ 
points of view which make the 
propagation of an illegitimate child 
of doubtful value ... The child 
must do without the educative in- 
fluence of at least one parent, and 
in most cases the mother will have 
no more children.”—Das Reich, or- 
gan of Propaganda Minister Jos 
GOEBBELS, indicating deviation from 
previous Nazi party doctrine. 

“Even if 90% of our present pop- 
ulation think we should not win 
the war ... it is we who are right, 
and the 90% who are wrong.”— 
A Dutch Nazi S S Officer. 








“Maybe I don’t know when I’m 
right, but I alwavs know when I’m 
wrong!”—GREGORY Ratorr, explosive 
Hollywood motion picture personal- 
ity. 


“ ” 


“I don’t mind running errands 
for my constituents, but Ill be 
darned if I will bootleg whisky into 
Ohio for them.”—An Ohio congress- 
man, importuned to “bring a few 
extra bottles” on his next trip 
home. (Liquor in Ohio is now strict- 
ly rationed.) 

“Today in the United Nations we 
are dying for one another. Tomor- 
row we shall have to live with one 
another.”—Sir GeErALD CAMPBELL. 

“Army service holds no terror for 
coal miners. Work in coal pits is far 
more hazardous than a battle front.” 
—JouN J Hanratty, UMW represen- 
tative, Birmingham, Ala., referring 
to Roosevelt threat to put recalci- 
trant miners into armed services. 

“Everything now depends on the 
manner in which our allies will ex- 
ploit the favorable situation for 
creating 2 2nd front in Europe.”— 
From a report of Soviet Informa- 
tion Bureau marking 2nd anniver- 
sary of Russia’s entrance into war. 


“These so-called ‘zoot-suit’ riots 
are in no sense racial uprisings. The 
trouble began months ago. Mexi- 
cans, whites and Negroes all have 
been involved.” — PRESTON HOTCH- 
KINS, pres, Calif State Chamber of 
Commerce, answering ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT, quoted as implying that 
recent disturbances in Los Angeles 
resulted from discrimination against 
Mexicans. 


“ ” 


“There is no doubt the (U S) in- 
vestigations will yield a just deci- 
sion.”—El Nacional, Mexican gov't 
newspaper, commenting on “zoot- 
suit” riots. 


“ %”? 


Throw off from your spirit any 
inferior feeling, since you are going 
to a country where political and 
racial differences have been abol- 
ished. Carry your heads high.”— 
ALEJQNDRE TRUJILO, Mexican labor 
minister, bidding adieu to 16,000 
young men leaving Mexico to work 
U S. farms. 


ii ” 


“Johnny-come-latelys who have 
never handled a tool before make 
up to $1.50 an hr in war plants, 
while our men who have given their 
lives to their trades, still get less 
than $1. The Vinson action is a 
smack below the belt. We will fight 
arty reduction of the 8-cent in- 
crease but we will never agree to a 
strike while the country is at war.” 
—J M Burns, sec’y Railway Em- 
ployees Dep’t, AFofL, commenting 
on action of economic § stabilizer 
Vinson in blocking pay increase of 
8 cts per hr, recommended to non- 
operating ry employees by Presi- 
dent’s railway labor panel. 
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The Air War 
RAYMOND CLAPPER 
(Mr Clapper, well-known Wash- 
ington correspondent, has been in 
Sweden for the past few mo’s, and 


more recently in England. This 
dispatch was filed in London, June 
16th.—Editor.) 

I came over here with the idea 
that an air attack on the continent 
was a matter of dumping such a 
great weight of bombs on war fac- 
tories that eventually Germany 
would be unable to produce enough 
war goods. Her ability to fight 
would dry up as a result of creep- 
ing paralysis. That might suffice 
if the allies were content to let the 
war drag on. 

Actually, I find that the smash- 
ing of targets on the ground is 
only one part of the American 
heavy bombers’ mission. The other 
part is to draw German fighters 
into the air and knock them down. 

As the Battle of Britain demon- 
strated, a nation is not defeated 
in modern war so long as its air 
force is not broken. The first re- 
quirement for defeat of Germany 
is smashing her air force, especially 
the fighter force. When the fighters 
are gone, Germany will go too. 

Germany, aware of our inten- 
tions, has shifted production to 
fighter planes rather than bomb- 
ers. She hasn’t too many fighters— 
some say little more than 1000. Maj- 
Gen Ira Eaker says our 8th air 
force last mo, destroyed 350 enemy 
fighters, plus 93 more probably de- 
stroyed and 176 damaged. Even 
discounting these figures to allow 
duplications, the damage is ob- 
viously large. Air Marshal Sir Ar- 
thur T Harris says that soon as 
German fighters are out, British 
will switch to daytime bombing. 

It is clear we must use bombers 
to get the German fighters. When 
we send over fighter sweeps, the 
Germans stay on the ground. They 
know we are only baiting them. 


ANTI-SEMITISM 

Vicious anti-Semitic sentiments 
are expressed now, not. only 
among the crackpots, but in so- 
called best circles. People who 
never expressed an opinion about 
Jews as a group, now parrot the 
Anti-Semitic “line”. A major com- 
plaint is that Jews are buying 
up control of properties. Pressed, 
they customarily end up by nam- 
ing some single piece of real es- 
tate recently acquired by a Jew.— 
Rev Leo M BrrkuHeap, (Nat'l direc- 
tor, Friends of Democracy) “The 
War and The Middle West”, The 
American Hebrew, 6-11-’43. 


ECONOMICS 


An adv agent once approached a 
U S Senator (now a_ prominent 
gov’t official) to suggest that a 
certin piece of legislation might be 
deferred until a study then being 
made by Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration could 
be available. He thought that 
economic facts thus turned up 
might be useful in further consid- 
eration of the measure. “Why, 
sir!” sputtered the Senator, “do 
you think that Harvard University 
knows more about economics than 
the U S Senate?”—Printers’ Ink. 


EDUCATION—for Future 

Only yesterday I tried to per- 
suade a young lady to forget about 
a $35-a-wk job in order to continue 
her schooling. No luck. 

Jobs are plentiful now. Money 
drops from machines like rain. It 
will not always be so, however. The 
trained person will be needed more 
than ever in yrs beyond the war. 
—O P KRETZMANN, Walther League 
Messenger. 


EXPERIENCE 


An ad in an Army Camp paper: 
“Girl wants work in mess. Has 
been in one before.” 


HONESTY 

“I have been a pickpocket all my 
life” admitted Thos Talbert, 61 in 
a Chicago court last wk, “but 
whenever I stole a man’s glasses 
by mistake, in reaching for his 
wallet, I always carefully put them 
back in his pocket again.” 

Unswayed by this testimony of 
high ethical conduct, judge Cecil 
C Smith, sentenced Talbert to six 
mo’s in Bridewell. 





Nostalgic Notes 

From Ladies’ Home Journal 
issue of June, 1893. 

If you come to the Chicago 
Exposition with $50 for a two 
wk’s stay, you will have $10 left 
over for an emergency fund. 

Unless you are a very hearty 
eater, $1 a day should cover 
breakfast, a light lunch and a 
good dinner. 

“ee ” 

To make a_ properly-shaped 
umbrella. skirt, six yds of 
double-width material are re- 
quired. 


ii ” 

Women are outrageous driv- 
ers. . . To twitch the reins, to 
jerk them to make the horse go 
—as is the woman driver’s cus- 
tom—is about as bad a fault as 
can be committed. 











IDIOM—Ame rican 

I once tried to explain to a very 
old Chinese gentleman the mean- 
ing of our expression “putting on 
the dog”. 

Finally, I said, “I think it means 
to act like a big dog among a lot 
of little ones.” 

“To act like a big dog? Ah, yes; 
I see. I must tell that to my new 
daughter-in-law just out of col- 
lege. It fits her well.” 

Then innocently the old gentle- 
man asked, “And what is the 
American name for a female dog?” 
— Pear. Buck, What America 
Means to Me (John Day). 


LABOR RELATIONS 

A city boy, visiting his country 
cousin was walking thru the pas- 
ture when he heard a _ peculiar 
buzzing sound. He looked around 


to find out what it was. “Come 
away from there!” the _ cousin 
shouted. “It’s a rattlesnake! If 


you go near it, it will strike.” 
“Gosh” said the city boy, “do they 
have unions, too?” — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


OBJECTIVE 

There is more to good timing than 
getting there first. What does 
promptitude get the early worm?— 
Sen Soaper. 
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“Common Sense 


... that’s all it is” 


“What is America like?” Tom Paine had asked Benj Franklin on that 


first memorable meeting. 
plied, “. . 
Tom had seen the promise. 


“Like a promise” the kindly Doctor had re- 
. or like a yoke around a man’s neck, depending on the man.” 
Yes, and at times had felt the yoke gallingly 


upon him. Then came the battle of Lexington, echoing in the febrile 


brain of Paine The Patriot. 
stance should never quench. 


A fire was kindled that time and circum- 


In his stirring novel, Citizen Tom Paine (Duell, $2.75) Howarp Fast 
tells the too-little-known story of a man to whom this Republic must 
stand debtor in perpetuity. Here we glimpse Paine reading to Thomas 
Jefferson a fragment of the ink-stained manuscript of Common Sense— 
words he knew by heart, because that was whence they came: 


Paine read hoarsely and self- 
consciously, ashamed before Jeffer- 
son: ( 

“The sun never shined on a 
cause of greater worth. ‘Tis not 
the affair of a City, a County, a 
province or a Kingdom; but of a 
continent—at least one-eighth part 
of the habitable globe. ‘Tis not 
the concern of a day, a year, or an 
age; posterity are virtually involved 
in the contest, and will be more or 
less affected even to the end of 
time, by the proceedings now. Now 
is the seed-time of Continental 
union, faith and honor. The least 
fracture now will be like a name 
engraved with the point of a pin 
on the tender rind of a young oak; 
the wound would enlarge with the 
tree, and posterity read it in full 
grown characters. . .” 

There was no style; it came 
forth as raucously as the preach- 
ing of a Methodist minister, and it 
struck with frantic hammer blows. 


A man could memorize words like 
those and drive his plow or ham- 
mer to the rhythm— 

“O! ye that love mankind! Ye 
that dare oppose not only the ty- 
ranny but the tyrant, stand forth! 
Every spot of the old world is over- 
run with oppression. Freedom has 
been hunted round the Globe. Asia 
and Africa have long expelled her. 
Europe regards her like a stranger, 
and England hath given her warn- 
ing to depart. O! receive the fug- 
itive, and prepare in time an asy- 
lum for mankind.” 

Jefferson didn’t smile; a work- 
ingman who cribbed from the 
Bible all he knew of style,, who in 
the terms of a backwoods preacher 
roared a new creed for mankind, 
nevertheless said something no one 
else dared to say outright. 

“What are you going to call it?” 
Jefferson asked. 

“I think, common sense. That’s 
all it is.” 





= 





PARENTS 

We have met a lot of tough guys 
in our time, but we have never met 
a single parent who was tough 
enough not to want for his young 
children a sure future, a clear path 
—leading up to the White House, 
in theory. Our first concern now is 
to make the world safe for our chil- 
dren.—Dovucias G Wootr, Editorial, 
Textile World, 5-’43. 


PEOPLE—and Gov’t 

Govt in our country has gone as 
long as it can by guessing—by list- 
ening to the loudest shouters. It 
must serve all the people, not just 
the noisiest, the most influential.— 
Beny H Kuizer, “Planning Starts 
at the Grass Roots” Independent 
Woman, 5-’43. 


PLANNING vs ACTION 


It is just as easily possible to es- 
cape to a blueprint as to a tower 
of ivory—Sam’L GRAFTON, newspap- 
er commentator. 


POST-WAR PLANNING 

I am not worried about a 4th 
term, a 5th term, or an 8th term, 
so long as we have a constructive 
post-war plan. .. We must not lean 
on gov’t—we must needle it.—Ar- 
THUR H MoTLey, publisher, Ameri- 
can Magazine. 


PRODUCTION 

The end of world aggression is 
rolling off the assembly lines of 
American industry.—F C Crawrorp, 
pres, Nat’l Ass’n of Mfgrs. 





“Can We Afford All These 


Things?”—Epw Hutton, Picture 
Post (London) 1-2-’'43 (This ar- 
ticle is abridged from a special is- 
sue of the Post currently distrib- 
uted by British Information Ser- 
vices. It is an important reflection 
of England’s trend.—Editor.) 


The sensible person, following a 
prevue of the post-war wonders 
promised us, will demand, “Can we 
afford all this?” The answer de- 
pends not on money but on the 
real wealth of Britain, and the use 
we make of it. In other words, it 
depends not on any of the old ideas 
of public finance, or Budgets, or 
burdens of taxation. It depends on 
the output of goods and services; 
and in the way in which this is 
distributed—how it is distributed 
between the different classes or 
categories of workers; how it is 
used to build factories, or for im- 
mediate consumption, and how it 
is used either for essential things 
for the people, or, on the other 
hand, for luxuries for the rich. 

The war has proved what pro- 
gressive economists have been pro- 
claiming for yrs, and what unfor- 
tunately Dr Schacht found out be- 
fore the war. Namely, that wealth 
does not consist of money, but of 
things like coal and iron, plus labor. 
What Maynard Keynes calls “the 
humbug of finance” has obviously 
been exploded, though most finan- 
ciers and businessmen still go on 
talking as though it had not. 
Money is not necessary at all. It 
is a ticket and nothing else; 
though, properly controlled by 
gov’t it is a very convenient ticket. 
It would be a nuisance to drive 
your pig to the shop door and ex- 
change it for some clothes. Never- 
theless, no sensible railway would 
close down because of a ticket short- 
age. It would print some more. 

We are not going to be poorer 
after the war. Science is daily mak- 
ing it easier for us to produce. 
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News of the New 


ALCOHOL: Without disclosing 
details, it was announced this wk 
that gov't scientists have discovered 
a new alcohcl process that will 
save $50 million a yr in war alco- 
hol costs, and at the same time 
yield inexpensive by-product en- 
abling bakers to increase protein- 
content of bread. Announcement 
was made by Park & Tilford, dis- 
tillers. 

Another significant announce- 
ment of wk was report that alco- 
hol is now being produced success- 
fully from sulphite liquor, a by- 
product in making of paper. Gov’t 
has long been interested in this 
potential source, and much experi- 
mental work has been done. De- 
velopment of a new alcohol source 
is particularly opportune, with 
prospect of dwindling supplies as a 
result of food and petroleum short- 
ages. Scientists estimate this by- 
product would yield 86 million gal 
alcohol annually, if fully utilized. 
There’s suggestion that any sur- 
plus might be utilized as supple- 
mental auto fuel. 

First issues. ot 
Army’s new “U” ration for troops 
in the field are now being dis- 
tributed. Provides varied, palatable 
diet with no cooking necessary— 
merely add hot or cold water for 
breakfast cereals, coffee, ham and 
eggs, roast beef, meat balls and 
spaghetti, etc. Mess officers pro- 
nounce it best ration yet provided. 
Three different menus ior three 
successive days have been issued. 
Does not supplant “K” ration for 
troops actually in front lines. It’s 
primarily for small parties sent out 
on scouting missions, air crews, etc. 

PRCCESS: We have mentioned 
before important researches under 
way io develop drinking water 
from the sea. Naval Medical Re- 
search Inst, at Bethesda, Md, has 
now developed moderately success- 
fui technique. Ten boxes of chem- 
icals, each about size of a deck of 
cards, will provide a man drinking 
water for 20 days. Chemicals elimi- 
nate the sodium chloride and mag- 
nesium chloride which make sea 
water unfit to drink. Mass produc- 
tion of the simple equipment may 
soon be launched. 





ARMY—Food: 





One Fruit the Enemy 
Doesn't Relish 


There’s one fruit our enemies 
doubtless wish we'd ration— 
“pineapples”. But they aren’t 
likely to get their wish in this 
war! 

“Pineapple” is, cf course, our 
nickname for the hand-grenade. 
It’s less spectacular than some 
of the newer weapons, but still a 
deadly discourager at close 
range. Tossed into a. dugout, 
machine-gun nest, or tank port- 
hole, it has a way of ending all 
argument. And that’s where 
Yankee baseball training comes 
in handy. The old sand-lot ses- 
3inos now pay rich dividends. Our 
boys are heaving “pineapples” 
as accurately as they ever pegged 
the old horsehide to home plate. 


The name “pineapple” derives 
from oval shape and orange-yel- 
low color originally given the 
grenades. Now, they are a dull 
olive drab, making it more diffi- 
cult for the enemy to see them 
coming. They still carry a nar- 
row yellow stripe to indicate 
high explosive. 


As a _ weapon, the grenade 
dates back to the middle ages, 
when a hollow iron ball, filled 
with black powder, was ignited 
by a fuse and thrown into enemy 
ranks. So dangerous was the 
weapon, because of premature 
explosions, that the Grenadiers, 
who used it, were known as the 
most daring of fighters.—Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Magazine. 











RESEARCH 

We don’t have any fenced-in 
air-conditioned bldg, inhabited by 
PhD’s. that we turn to and say, 
“This is our research dep’t.” All 
of uS are searchers, and when we 
miss the boat, as we frequently do, 
we become re-searchers.—W C Car- 
TER, president, Link Belt Co. 


RUMOR 

When a snake bites a Chinese 
his friends grab the critter and 
sew its mouth up. That’s a pretty 
good recipe for a rumor-monger 
who bites a nation.— ARTHUR 
(“Bugs”) Baer, in his newspaper 
syndicated feature. - 


Confidentially 


_ thrua 
. Megaphone 


The Charlie Chaplin wedding, 
following on the heels of the Joan 
Barry paternity scandal, is just a 
conversation-starter out here in the 
hinterlands. But it is giving Holly- 
wood high-ups .a bad case of jit- 
ters. Since the unsavory Errol 
Flynn case, movie moguls have held 
their breath, while the “better ele- 
ment” thruout the country held 
their noses. Hollywood—with good 
cause—fears and dreads the explo- 
sion that may result from ignited 
public opinion. 


Midwest farmers are indulging 
in what the grain dealers term a 
“corn sitdown.” They retuse to 
part with a single bushel of their 
hoarded stocks. (You may recall 
that QuoTeEe anticipated some such 
development months ago, as a re- 
sult of placing a ceiling on corn 
and leaving livestock unrestricted.) 
Corn is now worth $1.50 bu for 
feeding, while current gov’t ceiling 
is under $1. Obvious result: farm- 
ers hold grain for their own feed- 
ing, or to sell stockmen in inform- 
al, above-ceiling deals. Matter ot 
fact, there isn’t enough grain in 
country to carry thru current live- 
stock program, and higher-ups are 
badly worried. 


Current crop of graduates, seek- 
ing jobs, may prove year-end head- 
ache for Treasury dep’t. Employ- 
ers will deduct 20% from all pay 
rec'd after July 1, Sut with no 
earnings in ist 6 mo’s, tax for yr 
will, in most cases, be overpaid, 
when exemptions are computed on 
annual basis. Treasury will have to 
issue refund checks wholesale. 


Post Office dep’t asks mailers 
not to put war slogans on envel- 
opes; particularly no caricatures or 
derogatory statements relating to 
our enemies. 


Monday is now the manicurists’ 
big day—repairing the ravages of 
week-end victory gardening! 
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SALES PSYCHOLOGY 

As an advertising salesman, some 
years ago, Elmer Wheeler*calied oa 
reiailers, asking the usual, “How 
about running an ad?” 

Then he made a discovery .. . it 
was much easier to prepare two or 
three ads, lay them on the man’s 
desk and say, “Now _which do you 
prefer to run in tomorrow’s pa- 
per?” From this, he developed a 
well-known sales principle: “Don’t 
as IF—ask WHICH!”—BRIANT SaANpDOo, 
“Putting Your Words to Work”, 
The Red Barrel, h m Coca Cola 
Co, 6-’43. 

it) ”” 

In closing a difficult prospect, 
an agent laid the policy on the 
table saying, Now, one of us is go- 
ing to pick up that policy. If you 
pick it up, it is $50,000 of property 
for your family. If I pick it up, it 
is just a piece of paper.” The 
prospect hesitated, reached for the 


policy. “How much is the premi- 
um?” he asked.—Mutual Benefit 
Pelican. 





“The contest of 
been to rescue 
grasp of executive power.”—Dan- 


the ages has 
liberty from _ the 
IEL WEBSTER ’ “Ef you want 
peace, the thing you’ve got to do 
is jes to show you’re up to fightin’, 
too!”—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 

“It is always easy to begin a 
war, but very difficut to stop one, 
since the beginning and end are 
not under the control of the same 
man. Anyone, even a coward can 
commence a war, but it can be 
brought to an end only with the 
consent of the victors.”—CIcERoO. 


TIME 

Roderick, four, was waiting for 
Mother to take him to town. She 
had promised to be ready in “about 
5 min”. Finally, worn with waiting, 
he ventured solemnly to ask, 
“Mother, are minutes any longer 
than they used to be?”—Parents’ 
Magazine. 


American Scene 


Interlude at Gettysburg 
W AS DovusLas 


Five yrs ago—come this July 4th 
—I covered the 75th anniversary 
oi the Battle of Gettysburg, held 
outside the famous village. 

We walked one aiternoon—on 
our way to the hotel taproom—into 
a small crowd gathered around two 
very old men, one in the blue of 
the Union, the other in the gray 
and butternut of the Confederacy. 
They were both in wheel. chairs, 
both deaf, almost blind, toothless 
—and they had never seen each 
other before. A Philadelphia re- 
porter, intent on a story, was try- 
ing to get them to say they had 
faced each other across the blood- 
smeared plain which was now rich 
grass where they sat. But they 
would have none of that. One had 
been at Atlanta, the other.at Chan- 
cellorsville. 


The Confederate wore a patched 
butternut shirt and frayed gray 
trousers. The Union soldier was a 
trifle too warmly clad in new blue 
serge regala. The Southerner, peer- 
ing at his former enemy, squeaked: 

“I ain’t had a uniform coat since 
the war. But, I wore that one right 
through till it fell apart after I got 
home.” 

The Northerner didn’t hear that, 
but a dozen people howled it at 
him. 

“Ye mean,” he _ said, leaning 
close against the other old man, 
“ye was struttin’ around after the 
war in a rebel coat?” 

The chorus again went into ac- 
tion to yell that answer. Three 
highway policemen came a-run- 
ning to see if the war had started 
over again. 

“Yep,” chuckled the Southerner, 
“sure did, Ye see, I had no other 
coat and no chance o’ getting one. 





So I cut the buttons off her and 
I dyed her.” 

More yelling—till the Union sol- 
dier thought ne understood. 

“Ye mean to say,” he chirped, 
“ye was walkin’ around in a rebel 
coat an’ defying all the Northern- 
ers around ye?” 


“No,” yelped the Confederate 
who had caught that last one. “I 
said I dyed her. Dyed her black 


o” 


for mournin’. 

And he giggled at that sally till 
he almost fell out of his chair. 

“Ye got no coat now?” squeaked 
the Union veteran. Something for 
the better had happened to the 
other’s hearing, for he shouted 
back: 

“No. Nary a coat and too poor 
to buy one.” 

“I ain’t deef, Mister,” yelled the 
Northerner, removing his new 
bright-buttoned blue serge. “Take 
this coat, gol durn ye. I got sons 
and daughters who are rich. And 
every time I go to a reunion they 
buy me a new uniform.” 

The Southerner extended claw- 
like hands and took hold of the 
fine coat greedily. But a small 
middle-aged woman pushed to the 
front and addressed the Union sol- 
dier. 

“Mister,” she shouted, “my 
grandpappy’s sure obliged for that 
coat. But if he showed up in Ala- 
bamy wearin’ a Union jacket they’d 
murder him.” 

The Southerner sensed what was 
going on, took a tighter hold on 
his prize. 

“What the hell’s the matter with 
ye?” yelled the Union soldier, now 
in his shirt sleeves. “He can cut 
off the buttons and dye it the same 
as he did before, can’t he?” 

The crowd howled its approval 
and the Confederate’s grand- 
daughter let him keep the coat.— 
The Chicago Sun. 








THOUGHT 


People who have no time, don’t 
think. The more you think, the 
more time you have-—HEenry Forp. 


WORK 

Any time you want to wipe out 
hard luck, just use hard work for 
an eraser—Ear. Ruiney, Church 
Management. 
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ester year 


Freedom is Made 
of Simple Stuff 
HAZEL PARKER 





Much has been written on the 
theme of “Americanism” since an 
18-yr-old girl reporter typed out 
these few paragraphs in the fall 
of 41. The “piece” was immedi- 
ately acclaimed one of the classic 
bits of the War period. It appeared 
originally as an editorial in Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal,, was picked 
up by Quore, widely reprinted. 
We gladly give it to you again on 
the eve of our national Independ- 
ence Day. 





Preedom is a man lifting a :gate 
latch at dusk and ‘sitting for a 
while on the porch, smoking his 
pipe, before he goes to bed. 

It is the violence of an argument 
outside an election booth; it ‘is the 
righteous anger of the pulpits. 

3 is the warm laughter of a girl 
on a park bench. 

It is the rush of a train over the 
continent and the unafraid faces 
of people looking out of the win- 
dows. 

It is the howdys in the world, 
and all the hellos. 


It’ is Westbrook Pegler telling 
Roosevelt how to raise his children; 
it is Roosevelt letting them raise 
themselves. It is Lindberg’s ap- 
peasing voice raised above a thou- 
sand hisses. It is Dorothy Thomp- 
son asking for war; it is Gen Hugh 
S Johnson asking her to keep 
quiet. 

It is you trying to remember the 
words of The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. 

It is a man cursing all cops. 

It is the absence of apprehen- 
sion at the sound of approaching 
footsteps outside your closed door. 

It is your hot resentment of in- 
trigue, the tilt of your chin and 
the tightening of your lips some- 
times 


It is all the things you do and 
want to keep doing. It is all the 
things you feel and cannot help 
feeling. 

Freedom—it is you. 


(s00d Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


A lady of our acquaintance, find- 
ing herself block leader (or cap- 
tain) in the civilian defense line- 
up, set out one morning full of 
patriotic motives, to wise-up her 
neighbors in the matter of ration- 
ing and other OCD matters. She 
paused in due course at the front 
door of a family newly-arrived in 
the neighborhood. 

Confronted by the lady of the 
house, she put on her best-pro- 
fessional air, drew herself up to full 
dignity, and said impressively, 
“Good afternoon, I am the block 


head.” 
_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————— 
I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Bertira HARDING 


In the days when Vienna was 
still a place of peace and 
charm, the illustratious Dr. 
Freud owned a chow dog with 
an unusual degree of grey mat- 
ter... He wasn’t quite smart 
enough to keep from getting 
lost occasionally in the Prater 
—but at least he knew what to 

do about it. He would go over 
to a taxi stand, show his name- 
plate to the man in charge, 
and be driven home in great 

* style. The Doctor always paid 
the bill! , 


One, of the questions asked in an 
examination on stock-raising was, 
“Name four different kinds of 


An inspired youth answered: 
“Black sheep, white sheep, Mary’s 
little lamb and the hydraulic ram.” 


“Which would you advise me to 
marry, a brilliant woman, or a 
beautiful woman?” 

“Well, it’s hard to say. A bril- 
liant woman should know better. 
But on the other hand, a beautiful 
woman could do bet 





1-A 
He wouldn’t work, 
Said he wasn’t able. 
Just drug himself 
To the dinner table. 


But Uncle'Sam 
Put him in 1-A 
And now has taken 
That man away. 


If Uncle Sam 
Makes him lift a han’ 
Uncle’s really 
A powerful man! 
—LANGSTON HUGHES, contempo- 
rary Negro poet, in Common 
Ground. 











WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


Fools rush in while smart 
men save their tread.—Marce- 
LENE Cox, Ladies Home Jour- 
nal. 

“ ” 

An impression spreads that 
we wasted a cute nickname, 
Strangler, on the wrong Lewis. 
—Sen Soaper. 

iti ” 

Indications are that it will 
soon cost more to exist than it 
used to cost to live—Chicago 
Sun. 

iT) ” 

Anyway, John L Lewis hasn’t 
started a union of zoot-suiters, 
and demanded the Supreme 
Court bidg for them to cut 
rugs in. (Of course we may be 
putting an idea in his head!) 
—OLLIE M James, Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 











Why ain’t you in uniform?” de- 
manded a truculent young dame of 
a deferred gent the other day. 

“Why ain’t you?” he rejoined 
tartly—Damon Runyon, in his col, 
The Brighter Side. 
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